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Furthermore, it is difficult to say who 
may have engraved this plate if he did 
not. Unless some new evidence should 
develop to shatter the theory, the prob- 
ability must remain that this plate is by 
Peale and is the one referred to in the 
diary and advertisement. For purposes 
of comparison, it is interesting to note 
the portrait of Washington engraved by 
Peale and published in 1787. This print 
like all the Peale mezzotints is of su- 
perlative rarity. It is a reproduction 
of one of Peale's life-size portraits of 
Washington representing him on the 
campus at Princeton directly after the 
battle. Nassau Hall may be seen in the 
background. The pose is easy and the 
mezzotint possesses much merit consider- 
ing that the artist was practically self- 
taught. There is something pathetic in 
picturing to ourselves the struggles of 
this poor artist in an atmosphere where 
art was unknown, teaching himself how 
to paint, mixing his own pigments, 
making his own brushes, resorting to 
every expedient to accomplish his pur- 



pose, putting together his own frames 
and when he could not find any canvas 
large enough, using bed ticking as a sub- 
stitute. His diary is full of notes de- 
scribing his experiments in printing his 
engravings. He even describes his ef- 
forts at printing in colors, but no evi- 
dence of his success or failure in this 
direction has come down to us. 

It is necessary to arrest our theme be- 
fore reaching the period after the forma- 
tion of the national government when the 
art movement extended and the number 
of artists increased and engravings were 
no longer the rarities they were before 
the Revolution. With more encourage- 
ment and greater facilities the art im- 
proved, and before the eighteenth century 
expired we find our American engravers 
producing excellent work in line, mezzo- 
tint and stipple. The collector, however, 
who knows the hard struggles of these 
early artists has a love for these crude 
primitives which he does 'not entertain 
for the more artistic achievements of a 
more developed period. 
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AN absolutely cloudless sky as blue as 
i\ the skies of Venice when they are 
put on canvas, sun blazing down on pink 
and blue and white buildings, gondolas 
slipping along a canal of quite imposing 
proportions, tea for tuppence, and a 
well-proportioned art gallery of well- 
distributed pictures, what could London 
do more to propitiate the public? Pos- 
sibly that portion of it which came to the 
gallery after visiting the side-shows 
found a less than satisfactory relation 
between the physical energy of the Wild 
West and the decorous and quiet paint- 
ings in the American section. Possibly, 
too, the originality expressed by the ar- 
chitecture of New York's waterfront did 
not seem to the visitors reflected in the 



pictorial art of America. But they could 
have no doubt of the conservative and 
sound character of that art as it is repre- 
sented at Shepherd's Bush. 

Mr. Hugo Reisinger selected the paint- 
ings sent over from America, and most 
of them are well known. There are four 
examples of the work of William M. 
Chase, including his famous fish subject. 
One wall glitters with three pictures by 
Howard G. Cushing, and another 
sparkles with Hassams. Wilhelm Funk's 
portraits, those by I. R. Wiles, J. W. 
Alexander, M. J. McLane, R. W. Von- 
noh, Cecilia Beaux, Robert Henri, Ed- 
mund C. Tarbell, Randall Davey, Frank 
W. Benson, must at least charm by their 
infinite variety; and in the subject pic- 
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tures a swath no less broad has been 
cut. Certainly, Thomas Dewing' s "Lady 
in White," holding in its withdrawn, dis- 
tinguished beauty, the finest characteris- 
tics of the old school of Americanism, 
and the "Little Girl," by George Bel- 
lows, are at opposite poles of tradition 
and sentiment, while the "Twilight Pas- 
toral," by A. B. Davies, suggests a poetic 
mood that has nothing to say of nation- 
ality or period. J. Alden Weir's "Girl 
Playing Lute" is in the later vein of that 
master, who seems to have revived the 
spirit of George Fuller, investing his ma- 
terial with a mysticism independent of 
the subject. His "Pan and Wolf" is 
classic in feeling and buoyant with per- 
sonal emotion. 

Other landscapes by Lawson, Scho- 
field, Redfield, Metcalf, Rook, J. F. 
Murphy, A. L. Groll, Daingerfield, Birge 
Harrison, J. W. Beatty, H. W. Ranger, 
and Daniel Garber represent the most 
various personalities. Gardner Symons 
and Robert Spencer, Jonas Lie, Emil 
Carlsen, Karl Anderson, Lillian Genth, 
and Joseph DeCamp are especially for- 
tunate in having their best work shown. 
Charles Melville Dewey's "The Harvest 
Moon" is unequalled in the purity of its 
tone and the refined rhythm of the com- 
position. There are marines by F. J. 
Waugh and Paul Dougherty, and scenes 
of the desert by Groll and Ritschel. Ho- 
ratio Walker's "Ploughing" is an emphat- 
ically rural picture, and W. R. Leigh's 
"The Stampede" tells a pleasantly ex- 
citing story of western life. C. W. Haw- 
thorne has a word to say about the oil 
industry in a fishing village, and George 
Luks does something vigorous with 
wrestlers. Mr. Reuterdahl assures the 
British public that the skyscrapers are 
not overdrawn, and E. Irving Couse con- 
tributes an Indian potter. E. V. Cock- 
croft is modern and rather bold in "The 
Mirror," Robert Reid slightly attenuated 
in "Autumn Glory" ; there is a good Hoe- 
ber; Helen M. Turner's "Pauline" and 
Louis Kronberg's "In the Dressing 
Room," Albert Sterner's "The Japanese 
Print," Miss A. T. Lang's "Old Dishes 
and Glass," and J. Rolshoven's "Dichter 
Liebe : A Morning in May," complete the 



list. No one can consider it monotonous 
or feel that it fails to express different 
tendencies in American art. What is 
truly surprising is that the galleries con- 
taining these diverse canvases hang to- 
gether as they do. One passes through 
them, noting on every side familiar 
works, yet with an underlying impression 
of strangeness such as we get when we 
see our friends at a new angle and un- 
der new conditions. The good American 
has been known to experience shame in 
the presence of his compatriots, when 
those compatriots have made light of sa- 
cred monuments or eaten their roll and 
marmalade prior to their grilled ham in a 
British hostelry. He can hold up his 
head with a clear conscience in the pres- 
ence of his country's art. Even where 
the defects of its quality are most ob- 
vious it has a clear freshness and candor 
that recalls the heroines evoked by Henry 
James in the American likeness. There 
is delicacy of feeling, that shy, delight- 
ful characteristic impossible to imitate, 
that imparts to the humblest physiognomy 
a spiritual beauty. 

In the work of the Americans resident 
in France it is found together with a 
technical mastery acquired more easily 
than at home in a country haunted by 
tradition. George Oberteuffer strikes the 
most j oyous note ; his color is like a burst 
of melodious laughter against which 
Frieseke's gayety sounds ever so little 
shrill, and Miller's fails in spontaneity. 
It is interesting to see W. T. Dannat's 
sober studies in juxtaposition with E. P. 
Ullman's Parisian types and modern 
method. It is interesting also to see Al- 
fred Maurer's browns and grays of a 
Whistlerian period, and Sargent's superb 
early portrait of Mrs. Barnard. Why in 
his later portraits do his sitters seem to 
have less room for their features and 
miss the nobility that he knew so well to 
gain by subtle management of space and 
mass ? 

The Americans resident in Great Brit- 
ain lean heavily on the side of the frailer 
mediums, water-color, pastel, litho- 
graphs, etchings, drawings, and so on. 
There are the Abbeys, reflecting the most 
brilliant side of their author's talent. 
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J. ALDEN WEIR 



There are the Sargent water-colors 
dipped in air and dew; there is the Pen- 
nell series of Panama subjects, and there 
are Whistlers and Sterners and Mark 
Fishers and Donald Shaw MacLaugh- 
lins, and capital studies by J. McLure 
Hamilton and by Frank Mura. The 
striking feature of this section, among 
other striking features, is the work of 
Jacob Epstein. His drawings are in the 
advanced method of Kandinsky, but his 



bronze and marble sculpture of a some- 
what earlier date stops just short of the 
schools of the future as they are most 
easily labeled, giving to a strong, orig- 
inal conception monumental expression. 
In these heads of little children there is 
solemnity almost hieratic, and a superb 
feeling for the character of the material. 
Permanence and individuality are em- 
phasized, necessarily at the cost of the 
obvious. 
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The hall in which are hung the works 
of the American Society of Illustrators 
completes the American section of the 
exhibition, and offers more than one 
glimpse of that "American humor" which 
has become to foreigners the symbol of 
American character. 

Turning to the British pictures, there 
is no new "tendenz" to make note of, but 
the modern note is struck in the effort of 
a number of artists to escape the ancient 
curse of idealized commonplace. Spen- 
cer Pryse, for example, in "The Tipster," 
a local theme that he handles more or 
less harshly ; Borough Johnson, j oining 
the chorus of the popular song of labor ; 
Miss Airy, with her acute interest in the 
Villon type of ragamuffin; W. Lee Han- 
key, to whom etching is a more sympa- 
thetic medium than oil paint. "A Musi- 
cian," by T. Austen Brown, is a rather 
heavy but distinguished performance; 
"Spring," by Charles Sims, has gayety 
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without the insipidity threatening a 
twentieth century painter looking back- 
ward toward eighteenth century ideals. 

Stanhope Forbes in his "February 
Sunshine" illustrates the modern form 
taken by British art in paying tribute to 
the subject. He keeps well away from 
offensive prettiness, but the joy one has 
in his work is reminiscent and personal. 
That rustic lane, the fresh pink waist 
of the country girl opening the gates, 
the happy children in the cart, and the 
kind old man at the horse's head, how 
familiar it all is; how one has enjoyed it 
on such a day in pleasant weather, and 
remembering its source in nature, one 
quite forgets the picture. None but an 
English artist could extract from such a 
theme an amount of homely significance 
sufficient to compensate for a more or 
less casual attitude toward form. 

Intensities are not for London. And 
what, after all, is more charming than 
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to run away from intensities, to find a 
comfortable lane, a soft, dense atmos- 
phere and friendly people? The Anglo- 
American Exhibition is restful and dig- 
nified. It can not be said to have its 
full value in the environment of Shep- 
herd's Bush; but those who have sought 
it there have found it rewarding. 

Had the war not stricken peaceful in- 
terests to a deathlike quiet one might 
have predicted fearlessly such an ex- 
change of artistic ideals as never before 
was known. The decorative art of Eng- 
land had in July its first important show- 
ing in France. The nineteenth century 
art of France was displayed under the 
most favorable conditions at Grosvenor 
House, London. In Paris a series of ex- 
hibitions by American artists was planned 



for the Galerie Levesque and initiated 
by an exhibition of the work of Mr. 
Bryson Burroughs and Mr. Ernest Law- 
son, while plans for a comprehensive 
showing of American art in the French 
capital were also progressing. The time 
seemed ripe for that fruitful interchange 
of ideas which marks the highest point 
of civilization. The nations were com- 
ing to the logical conclusion that since it 
is no longer possible to dig deep in one 
race and one country for its particular 
treasure, to see all things in all coun- 
tries is the only alternative. 

What will be the result of the present 
assault upon civilization can not be fore- 
seen. The Anglo-American Exhibition 
at least played its part in the common 
friendliness of the early Rummer. 
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